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America Speaks 
JOYCE DONAHUE 
Decoration by Bernadine Custer 


‘I AM AMERICA. 


My children aren't the same— 
In race or creed 
In speech or deed 
Or in profession. 
They came to me for many things: 
Freedom— 
of speech 
and of religion, 

Pursuit of happiness. 

o many I meant escape from fear— 
Or from aggression. 
They have repaid with many things, 
These Swedes and Danes and Poles 

and Prussians, 
English, Irish, Scotch and Russians. 
They brought me ships of steel 
And ships with wi - 
They brought me telephones, 
The telegraph— 
They taught me how to sing 
And how to laugh— 
I don’t care about their creeds 
Or the color of their skin; 
Whether they're Negroes or Indians 
Doesn't matter to me. 
They've made me what I am today— 
And they're fighting now, 
So I can stay this way.” 

Joyce Donahue is a ninth-grade pupil 
in Forest Park Junior High School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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AN ACTIVITIES CALENDAR 


SERVE 


By continuing your War on 
Waste—Things you can conserve: 
health and safety, food, clothes, 
fuel, scrap materials needed by 
the government 

Prevent accidents by being care- 
ful, by setting a good example for 
young children, by learning the 
causes of accidents and correcting 
them. 

Conserve clothes so that all may 
have their fair share of new gar- 
ments. Tell your family what you 
learn about reasons for scarcities— 
needs of the armed forces, man- 
power shortages, needs in other 
countries. 

Ways you can conserve clothing: 
Brush your clothes and hang them 
carefully. Mend torn or worn 
spots before they grow worse. 
Trade clothing in your own family. 

For outgrown clothes establish 
a Swap Shop at school. Contribute 
only clean and mended garments 
and shoes. Garments might be 
paid for by voluntary contribu- 
tions to the Service Fund. 

When you buy new clothes, ex- 
amine labels for quality. Be care- 
ful to get right sizes. 

Ways you can conserve fuel: Be 
careful to turn out lights. Coop- 
erate in not using the family car 


For Health... eat some food 


from each qroup..every day! 
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SERVE 


By working with other grades 

For example: Sixth grade mem- 
bers may select, from newspapers 
and magazines, cartoons and jokes 
that men in the armed forces 
would enjoy. Clip them and sort 
them for primary classes to paste 
in joke books and comic books. 
Inspect the books when they are 
finished. 


YOUNG MEMBERS GET BOOKS AND 
FUNNIES FROM OLDER GRADES. PASTE 
THEM IN BOOKS FOR SOLDIERS OR 
SAILORS. PASTE THEM IN STRAIGHT. 
DRAW A JUNIOR RED CROSS SHIELD 
ON YOUR BOOK. CARRY YOUR BOOKS 
BACK TO THE CLASS THAT GAVE YOU 
THE JOKES AND FUNNIES. 


Make things for SAF from sal- 
vaged materials. For example: 
games from scrapwood, writing 
folders from cardboard, afghans 
from scraps of wool, cloth or yarn, 
fracture pillows filled with snip- 
pings from cloth, wash cloths 
from good parts of worn bath 
towels. 

Other things to do for SAF: Col- 
lect brown, white and black but- 
tons for Red Cross utility kits. 


YOUNG MEMBERS SORT BUTTONS 
COLLECTED IN YOUR SCHOOL FOR 
SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ KITS. PUT 
BUTTONS THE SAME SIZE AND COLOR 
IN AN ENVELOPE. WRITE THE NUMBER 
OF BUTTONS ON THE OUTSIDE OF THE 
ENVELOPE. WRITE THE COLOR. DRAW 
A CIRCLE THE SIZE OF THE BUTTON 
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A Guide for Teachers 


By RutH EvELYN HENDERSON 


The February News in the School 


The Classroom Index 


Art and Handwork: 

“America Speaks,” 
prises” 

Citizenship: 

“America Speaks,” “Son of a Viking,” “War and 
Martha Washington,” “Timur’s Troop,” “Ideas on 
the March,” “St. Valentine” 

Geography: 

Africa—‘Jungle Surprises” 

Russta—“Peoples of the U.S.S.R.” (covers), edi- 
torials, “The People of the Soviet Unien,” “Timur’s 
Troop,” “Russian Friends,” “Baby Bears” 

Shetland Isles (British) —“Son of a Viking” 

United States of America—America Speaks,” “War 
and Martha Washington,” “Martha Washington Our 
First. Lady” 

Language Arts: 
“America Speaks,” book reviews, “Timur’s T: oop” 


“Vietory Violets,” “Jungle Sur- 


Music: 

“Timur’s Troop” 
Primary Grades: 

“Timur’s Troop,” “Home Front Soldiers,” “St. Val- 
entine,” “Baby Bears” 
Units: 

Adventure and Exploration—‘Son of a Viking,” 
“Jungle Surprises” 

Animals and Pets—‘Jungle Surprises,” “Baby 
Bears”’ 

Fight for Freedom—‘War and Martha Washing- 
ton,” “Milestones on the Road to Peace,” book re- 
views, “Home Front Soldiers,” “Ideas on the March,” 
“War on Waste,” “St. Valentine,” and the features on 
Russia listed above 

Holidays—‘War and Martha Washington,” “St. 
Valentine” 

Home and Family Life—“Son of a Viking,” “War 
and Martha Washington,” “Home Front Soldiers” 

United Nations—‘“Milestones on the Road to 
Peace,” features listed above under Russia 

War on Waste—“Home Front Soldiers,” “War on 
Waste,” “Ideas on the March” 


Something to Do 


This month specific directions are given for several 
things-to-do: making paper-violet nose-gays and lace 
paper corsages for Valentine gifts and baking cookies 
that will stay fresh and will not crumble. We hope 
that you will enjoy these features and that some of 
you will try them out. A less direct lead for activities 
may be found in “Jungle Surprises” and “Baby Bears.” 
Pupils might stalk their own pets and draw pictures 
showing their daily habits to illustrate school corre- 
spondence letters. The story about St. Valentine also 
is related to things-to-do, giving deeper meaning to 
greetings made for our popular annual exchange. 





Useful Reference Materials 


The following organizations publish materials that 
are supplied to teachers free or at very low prices. 

The Pan American Union, 17th and Constitution 
Ave., Washington, D. C., has a series of pamphlet 
readers about u» in America. They have 32 pages, 
6 by 9 inches, w h covers in color and a generous 
number of black and white illustrations inside. The 
titles are “The Panama Canal,” “The Snake Farm at 
Butantan,” “Francisco Pizarro,” “Cabeza de Vaca’s 
Great Journey,” “The Incas,” “Jose de San Martin,” 
“The Pan American Highway,” “The Araucanians,” 
“The Guano Islands of Peru,” “The Pan American 
Union.” Among the authors are several with whose 
work readers of Junior Red Cross magazines are 
familiar—Catherine Cate Coblentz, Delia Goetz, Mae 
Galarza, and others qualified to write accurately and 
understandingly. Address requests to the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. 

The Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., publishes a wall-sized picture map 
of Central and South American “Resources of the 
Americas for War and Peace.” It may be obtained 
by teachers from the Office of the Coordinator. 

United China Relief publishes a sheaf of pamphlets 
and mimeographed leaflets. In addition to documents 
designed chiefly to stimulate support of the work of 
United China Relief, there are many items primarily 
of instructional value. These include a picture of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek for display in the 
classroom, reprints of articles about conditions in 
China today, and economic and education plans for 
the future. Films and records available for school use 
are listed. 

A proposal for correspondence between children of 
this country and of China, reveals the plan as less 
practical than the Junior Red Cross system of inter- 
national school correspondence with other countries. 
The cost is considerable and no guarantee can at pres- 
ent be given for a successful two-way exchange. 

An order blank with lists of the materials and the 
rrices of those that are not furnished free, may be 
obtained by teachers through writing to the United 
China Relief, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New 
York. The material is definitely worth having on 
hand. 

The Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation has 
issued a handsome 32-page brochure about “MAPS 
... and how to understand them.” With the booklet, 
a teacher’s guide of 12 lessons is available. There is 
an exceptionally clear and interesting explanation 
of map-making and the different kinds of maps that 
are used in connection with the war and that will be 
important in postwar aviation. There are numerous 
illustrations. A reasonable quantity is offered to 
school faculties without charge. Address the Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, P. O. Box 157, 
New York, New York. 


Developing Calendar Activities for February 


WAR ON WASTE 


HE activities suggested on the Calendar this 


month are centered around conservation. Food 
must continue to “fight for freedom” for the Dura- 
tion and in the postwar world. The immediate, 
essential motive is that of doing everything possible 
to shorten the struggle and win the victory over the 
Axis. The equally immediate and long-term motive 
is that of sharing the bounty we enjoy with the mil- 
lions who suffer from lack of the bare essentials. This 
motive of sharing is not new to Junior Red Cross 
members. It should strengthen their willingness to 
“play the game,” in observing rationing rules, and in 
helping families and friends understand reasons for 
price controls, for readjustment of point values, avoid- 
ance of all waste, and production of more food through 
gardening and preserving. The war period and neces- 
sary self disciplines may be used as preparation. for 
sharing afterwards. The ultimate purpose will be the 
improvement of the standard of living, both in our 
own country and throughout the world. 


The Red Cross Fund Drive in March 


The Red Cross Fund Drive next month can mean 
something more to schools than just another money 
collection. In this month’s Calendar several examples 
are given of legitimate ways for junior members to 
help. 

All Chapters have been instructed that no quotas 
are to be set for school contributions to the American 
Red Cross Fund Drive. Similar instructions were 
sent to Junior Red Cross Chairmen last year, but 
these have been emphasized by letters to the Chair- 
men of the senior Red Cross Fund Committees. 
Voluntary contributions are welcomed from individual 
boys and girls, or from groups. Still more important 
may be their help in spreading understanding of Red 
Cross work. 

The following report shows the possibilities for edu- 
cation in a carefully worked out project, either for 
publicizing the ideals and accomplishments of the 
Red Cross or for raising money through group activity. 


Making a Play Successful 


In the Petworth elementary school, Washington, 
D. C., the Junior Red Cross sponsor, Miss Anne 
Louise Flint, wrote a play appropriate to the needs 
of the particular school with which she was working. 
Excerpts from her report show the careful preparation 
that resulted in a successful production, with good 
learning along the way. Some letters from the pupil 
audience are quoted in this issue of the News. 

“The work began in the fall with an assembly for 
the whole student body for the purpose of starting 
the Junior Red Cross drive for membership. Speakers 
from the local chapter vividly portrayed services at 
home and abroad in which the children might take 
part. A Junior Red Cross Council composed of two 
representatives from each classroom was formed and 
plans were decided upon and reported by Council 
members to their individual classes. The activities 
that were chosen were publicized in poster form on a 
school bulletin board; and as each project was com- 
—_ it was listed on a large cumulative record 
chart. 


“At the close of the year it was felt that in spite 


of the year’s splendid record of success in service to 
others, something was needed to climax the efforts of 
the children,—something that would depict graphically 
to them some of the services of the Red Cross with 
which they were not so familiar, but which were a 
vital part of the war effort and which were being sup- 
ported in part by funds raised by boys and girls of 
the public schools of America. 

“The Council discussed and approved it and chil- 
dren with dramatic ability from the second to the 
sixth grades were recommended by teachers as pos- 
sible members of the cast. At the first meeting the 
play was read by the director and characters and 
available costumes were discussed. The children were 
then given an opportunity to express their personal 
desires concerning the parts. They were asked to 
choose the part that interested them most, at the same 
time considering their size and the costumes they could 
obtain. Some had to be guided in their choices while 
others were quite capable of estimating their own 
ability. Each child was then given a copy of the 
play with the understanding that the cast was a 
tentative one. 

“During the second and third rehearsals the chil- 
dren read their parts from their typewritten sheets. 
They discussed their choices and many shifts in the 
characters were made, until all felt satisfied that each 
was in the part for which he was best suited. By the 
fourth rehearsal the cast was required to rehearse 
without their scripts. 

“It was impressed upon them that they were not 
working primarily to present an entertainment, but 
were contributing real service to their country by 
interesting children and adults in taking a more vital 
part in the very necessary activities of the American 
Red Cross. As a safeguard against enforced absences 
each child learned another child’s part which he might 
take in an emergency. Practice was held twice a 
week—sometimes on Saturday morning, sometimes 
after school, and near the end of our preparation 
period during the school session in the afternoon. It 
took about five weeks to perfect the parts, collect 
costumes, and construct and paint properties. 

“The Principal and the sixth-grade teacher were 
invited to several rehearsals to give constructive 
criticism and the Principal herself, with the President 
of the P.T.A. assisting at the piano, worked out ways 
to present popular songs which were used between 
scenes. These added great interest to the production, 
did away with monotonous waiting between scenes, 
and provided the necessary time for shifting pro- 
perties backstage. 

“The play was given first for the P.T.A. at one of 
their meetings and then for the student body and 
was so well received that in response to requests 
five hundred children from two neighboring schools 
were invited to a third and last performance.” 

Plays available through area Junior Red Cross offices 
include a new one, “Humanity’s Flag,” based on the beginning 
of the “Red Cross idea” at Solferino. It has especially timely 
interest since the Allied occupation of Italy. Others with 
historic interest are “The Lady with the Lamp,” about 
Florence Nightingale, and “Angel of the Battlefield” about 
Clara Barton. 

The program of the senior Red Cross and local 
Chapter activities may be the basis for an original 
dramatization stressing the home community. 





or unimportant driving. Avot1 
wasting heat at home. Make your- 
self ‘“‘warm-blooded” by eating 
enough foods that give heat and 
energy and enough that build re- 
sistance to infection; by exercising 
and having plenty of sleep; by 
dressing wisely for the weather. 

Find out what salvage projects 
are important in your community: 
old stockings and other fabrics; 
keys, tin, and other metals; bot- 
tle tops, paper, and card-board. 
Through your JRC Chairman, of- 
fer your help in collecting, sorting 
and bundling. Appoint a commit- 
tee from your school JRC council 
to sell salvaged materials for the 
Service Fund. 

Serve by working with the senior 
Red Cross— 

Decide now on good ways for 
junior members to help in the 
Red Cross War Fund drive next 
month. Plan projects to spread 
understanding of the world-wide 
work of the Red Cross: Give a 
play, make posters, or draw maps 
to show Red Cross achievements 
and ideals. Design simple and 
artistic exhibits of your work for 
SAF. Write stories about the 
blood donor service, about making 
surgical dressings, about ways that 
Red Cross Home Service workers 
help families of service men. Pre- 
pare talks about ways the Red 
Cross is helping at home, 





Food Fights for Freedom 


Conserve food so that everybody may have a fair share. 


Conserve by choosing wisely for health. Include some from 
each of the “basic” foods every day: milk; green or yellow 
vegetables; potatoes; tomatoes or oranges or grapefruit; eggs; 
meat; poultry; fish; dried beans or peas; whole grain cereals 
and bread. Check your “Food Score” again. (See November 
News.) 

YOUNG MEMBERS DRAW PICTURES OF CLEAN-PLATE PEOPLE. 
DRAW A PICTURE OF MR. AND MRS. JACK SPRAT. DRAW A BOY WHOSE 


EYES ARE BIGGER THAN HIS STOMACH. DRAW ONE WHOSE EYES 
ARE THE RIGHT SIZE. 


Begin plans this month to conserve health and food by 
Victory Gardens. 


GIVE THE BUTTONS TO THE RED CROSS 
Find out what materials you can 
collect for service in your com- 
munity. For example: Empty 
bottles or small jars with tops for 
use in hospitals, clinics, and home 
nursing classes: pocketbook mir- 
rors to use in making tray decora- 
tions; burnt matches and match 
boxes for doll furniture. Sort out 
Christmas cards and pack them 
away to make favors next year. 


Collect good magazines for camp 
hospitals or for service recreation 
rooms in your community. You 
might make art covers for some. 


YOUNG MEMBERS; MAKE PUZZLE 
BOOKS FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
CUT CROSSWORD PUZZLES OUT OF 
NEWSPAPERS. CUT OUT THE ANSWERS, 
TOO. CUT THE EDGES STRAIGHT. 
PASTE THE PUZZLE ON THE FRONT OF 
THE PAGE. PASTE THE ANSWER ON 
THE BACK OF THE PAGE. PASTE 
THEM ON STRAIGHT. PUT A JUNIOR 
RED CROSS SHIELD ON YOUR BOOK. 
GIVE YOUR BOOKS TO THE JUNIOR 
RED CROSS CHAIRMAN. 


Conserve health by eating pro- 


tective foods, by outdoor play, by 
sleep and rest. 


Prevent spreading sickness by 

ractising cleanliness, by staying 

ad when you have a cold or any 
other contagious disease. 

Tell how the Red Cross prepares 
women for Home Nursing or serv- 
ice as Nurses’ Aides; trains in first 
aid, water safety, accident preven- 
tion, food selection. 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 
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Son of a Viking 


LESLIE G. CAMERON 


Illustrations by Henry C. Pitz 


On MAINLAND, chief of the Shetland 
Islands, the “simmer dim” was over—the time 
between May and July when the sun rose as 
soon as it set, and every twenty-four hours 
was bright daylight. Now it was August, with 
brief nights growing longer, and also it was 
“flitting day” for the Jaarmson croft (farm). 
Today Jeems Jaarmson, with neighbors to 
help, must row across a wide arm of the sea, 
which stretched inland, and was called a 
“voe,” to bring home from a-peat bog the 
winter supply of fuel. 

Biot Jaarmson, eleven years old, was not 
yet large enough to row the big boat—the 
“flit’—nor could he ‘stack the heavy peat 
squares firmly and economically at both ends 
of the boat. But he could see that baskets for 
the peat and “blaand” (milk whey) for 
thirsty workers were stowed in the “sixareen” 
(six-oared flit). 

The sun was up when Biot on his Shetland 
pony, Lindy, galloped from the Jaarmson 
croft to the rocky bank of the voe. As he ex- 
pected, he found the crofters’. boats and his 
own small one safely beached. He did not at- 
tempt to push the sixareen into the voe, but 
busied himself unstrapping from Lindy’s 
shaggy sides two cans of blaand and a number 
of “kishies” (straw baskets). These he 
packed into the flit. Then he hesitated. He 
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had also brought his father’s “tuskar,” and 
now he wondered if it would be needed. The 
peat cutter might be useful in separating the 
dried pieces of turf and pushing them into the 
kishies. 

The tuskar is a heavy spade, curving inward. 
Its wooden handle for the first two feet of its 
length is concave, and projecting at right 
angles from the handle near the spade is a 
narrow, seven-inch-long blade, called the 
“feather.” Biot ran his finger along the spade 
edge. It-was dangerously sharp, and the 
feather was as pointed as a dart. 

He was about to put the tuskar in the flit, 
when something moving near a great rock in 
the middle of the voe caught his attention. 
It was huge, black and apparently grounded. 
He strained his eyes. His heart began to 
thump. He sprang to push his own small boat 
from the beach, and hampered by the tool he 
was still holding, he flung it upon a seat, 
clambered after it and began to row. 

Long before he reached the shining black 
hulk, now lying motionless, Biot knew that it 
was a whale. He had seen schools of them 
churning the sea, but never before had he 
been as near to one as this, and—he was alone. 
One twist of that mighty body, and there 
would be no more Biot and no more little boat. 
He must not get too near. Suddenly Biot 
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Biot felt himself sliding toward the whale, toward that 
murderous tail and frightful mouth 


turned his boat and rowed behind the rock, 
where he tied it fast to a projecting knob of 
granite. Then he scrambled up the slippery 
side of the rock, which tore his hands, and 
scarcely gave him foothold. At the top, he 
looked down on the breathing mass below and 
shivered. In the whale’s great shoulder was 
a gaping wound, made perhaps weeks before 
and miles away by the knife of a would-be 
captor. Now Biot understood that, weakened, 
the whale had not been able to resist a surge 
of wave that had swept him into the voe and 
left him stranded on this shelf of rock and 
sand. 

Looking down at the hideous cavern of a 
mouth, and the cruel slit-like eyes, Biot al- 
most lost his grip on the rock. Like every 
Shetland lad, he realized the money value of 
a captured whale, but while he went home for 
his father, the monster, helped by the tide, 
might make its way again to the sea. Biot re- 
flected that he had no dart, no harpoon, no 
weapon—oh, the tuskar! Hastily he slid down 
to the boat, then, tuskar in hand, slowly 
pulled himself to the top of the rock again. 
His father would not want the edges of his 
cutter dulled, and what if the whale should 
swim away with the tool in his back? Biot’s 
face was white and his mouth set, but his blue 
eyes were steady. He must risk the tuskar and 
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the whale’s anger. He braced himself. 
The tuskar was too heavy to aim; he 
could only throw it straight downward 
at the wounded shoulder. 

Instantly the boy was clinging to the 
rock for dear life, choking with salt 
foam. From below came a terrible 
churning of water. Wet avalanches 
swept over him. He mustn’t fall—not 
on the whale side of the rock, nor near 
that frightful mouth or murderous tail. 
He felt himself sliding. Frantically he 
clutched at a slippery ledge, then he 
found himself in a world of foam and 
fury. He was flung against the rock, 
then his back struck something—the 
boat. At first he had strength only to 
cling to it, but gradually the voe grew 
quiet, and Biot pulled himself over the 
side and found the oars. It took all his 
energy and courage to row toward 
home; but when, looking back, he saw 
the tuskar standing upright in the 
whale’s shoulder, he bent with renewed 
eagerness to the oars. It seemed an age 
to Biot before he reached the home 
beach, called Lindy, galloped to the gray 
stone cottage, and told his father the news 
while his mother cried over his bleeding 
hands. 

There was no “flitting” that day. Jeems 
Jaarmson and his neighbors lashed the dead 
whale to the sixareen and towed it to the whal- 
ing station at Olna Firth. That evening his 
father called Biot into the ben room, the par- 
lor, used only on important occasions. “Come 
in here and set ye doon,” said Jeems Jaarm- 
son. Then he told his son that Olna Firth had 
paid £400 for the whale. The neighbors had 
been given what they would take for their 
help; £100 would be put away toward Biot’s 
education; the rest would make life easier for 
the whole family. Then he asked if Biot had 
a hankering for a gift that could be bought 
with a bit of the money. At first the boy 
could not think of anything he wanted, then 
he smiled. ‘“I’d be liking to walk with the 
guisars, come Uphelja,” he said. 

“T’ll not be forgetting,” his father promised. 

September, October, November, December 
passed, and on the twenty-second day after 
Christmas, Jeems Jaarmson said to Biot, ““To- 
morrow ye’ll be faring to your aunt’s in Ler- 
wick, for the day after is Uphelja, and your 
cousin Douglas is the Guisar Jarl and ye are 
in his squad. The costume is ready for ye.” 

Then, while Biot’s mother knitted, and the 





boy polished a piece of agate he had found on 
the beach, his father told him about Uphelja. 
When winter began to change into spring, 
pagan Northmen celebrated with a great feast. 
Christians kept the festival on the last day of 
their yuletide. Now the Shetlanders ineluded 
in their holiday one special event that re- 
minded everyone of the Norsemen. When a 
Viking must die, he was placed in a burning 
ship and the ship was pushed out to sea, so 
that in flames of glory the brave warrior left 
his beloved land. Now the Shetlanders bade 
farewell to the old year by burning a galley. 

The next day found Biot in his aunt’s city 
home. The greater part of Uphelja was 
passed in visiting, dancing and feasting. At 
night came the guisars’ march. Months be- 
fore, Biot’s cousin, Douglas, had been chosen 
the Guisar Jarl. Guisar is a Norse word for 
masker or reveler, and Jarl means ear! or lord, 
so Douglas was Lord of the Revelers. He had 
appointed committees, ordered three hundred 
torches, approved the costumes chosen by 
each squad and supervised building the gal- 
ley. The Jarl’s squad always manned the gal- 
ley and wore Viking costumes. When evening 
came, Biot was so excited that it took his 
aunt, his cousin Bertha and the Jarl himself 
to get the boy dressed. Over his yellow hair 
they pulled an aluminum helmet, with a tall 
tern’s wing on each side. They laced him into 
an armor of metal scales, swung a sword from 
his silvery belt, and gave him a shield upon 
which was painted a round sun. 

Douglas steered his young 
cousin through an amazing 
throng of squads. There were In- 
dians, harlequins, pirates, maha- 
rajahs, Abyssinians—but he, Biot 
Jaarmson, was a Viking, and his 
heart glowed. For though the 
Shetlanders are loyal Britishers 
and speak like the Scotch, they 
never fail to thrill at the thought 
of their Viking heritage. 

The procession gathered in a 
field and fell into two lines, be- 
tween which was the galley 
mounted on a wheeled trolley. 
The ship’s prow was curved and 
topped with a dragon’s head. 
Douglas ordered the torches dis- 
tributed. “Here, young whale- 


Douglas steered his young cousin 
through an amazing squad 


killer,” said a guisar, and handed Biot a stick 
which had been dipped in pitch and lighted. 

Cousin Douglas gathered his fur-trimmed 
robe about him and stepped into the galley. A 
band blared forth a Norse battle-song, willing 
hands pushed the ship into the street, and the 
march to the city square began. Biot, head- 
ing one line, stepped bravely, his torch held 
high. Above, the sky was full of stars; under- | 
foot was a thin, crisp layer of snow. Past 
windows and doorways filled with cheering 
watchers, the galley was pushed. When the 
Square was reached, the fireworks there 
ceased, and everybody was quiet when the 
ship stopped. Then suddenly from the great 
throng of watchers, kept from danger by po- 
lice ropes, rang the cry, “Scald! Scald!” It 
was the ancient Norse demand for a tale from 
a poet. Cousin Douglas, six-feet-three, stood 
in the prow of the galley. Blue-eyed, flaxen- 
haired, clad in horned helmet and shining 
mail, he’ looked a true Viking. He spoke to 
the people of their heroic heritage, and bade 
them keep alive all that was glorious in the 
past. Then while listeners cheered, he stepped 
from the ship. Silence fell. He waved his 
sword, a bugle sounded, and Biot, who had 
been waiting for the first note, flung his blaz- 
ing torch into the galley. Instantly other 
torches whirled over the wooden sides, adding 
their flames to Biot’s. The chief squad 


marched to a distance, making way for the 
next squad, and the lines moved forward until 








every guisar had flung fire into the galley, and 
it was ablaze from “keelson to truck.” 

The band broke forth anew, and high into 
the air the Jarl and his squad flung their hel- 
mets while guisars and watchers shouted: 





“The stoutest heart and the truest heart 

Is in a Northman’s breast.” 

The night was almost gone when Biot 
climbed into bed. “Oh,” he thought, “I’m hop- 
ing I can kill anither whale.” 


Victory Violets 


Somz Junior Red Cross members in the 
Province of Quebec last year made a consider- 
able sum of money by selling bunches of what 
they called “Victory Violets.” This might be 
a good idea for some of our older Juniors who 
wish to make additional money for their Jun- 
ior Red Cross Funds. 

If the directions are followed exactly, you 
should be able to produce a very creditable 
looking bunch of violets, and springtime is the 
best time of the year in which to sell them. 

We should advise getting a small amount of 
crepe paper at first and trying out one or two 
bunches, before launching into a big scheme. 
If the experiment proves successful, then you 
can make as many as you think you can sell. 


Violets 


1st stage: cut violet paper into squares of 
1% inches. 

2nd stage: fold violets, not more than two 
at a time, twice, so that they form a small 
square. 

3rd stage: cut the smallest snip in closed 
point of 2nd stage. 

4th stage: shape violet by cutting around 
small square, holding point where snip was 
made in fingers of the left hand. 


Leaf 


1st stage: cut green paper right across in 
band 2 inches wide. Cut through band at 


each end, so that the pieces are 4% x 2 inches. 

2nd stage: take a few pieces and fold length- 
wise and cut to resemble a violet leaf. The 
piece that comes off along the leaf stem can 


be used for violet stems, so there is no waste. 

3rd stage: to make leaf, make small pleat. 
in leaf near where it joins stem. Hold this 
firmly with left hand, then twist stem, from 
leaf downward, with right hand, pulling with 
left hand to stretch paper. Crimp the edges 
a little by stretching paper gently. 


Stems 


Use strips left from leaves, and to make 
extra ones cut a strip right across paper half 
an inch wide. Run left hand through center 
of strip so that it rests on the arm like a brace- 
let. With the right hand begin at lower end 
and pull gently but firmly with the left hand 
all the time you are twisting. When stem is 
nearly finished, leave small flat piece at end. 
This will prevent the stem from falling 
through the violet. 


To Finish Violets 


Put stem through small hole in center of 
violet. Hold petals of flower in left hand and 
with the right fingers press the base of these 
petals onto the stem and give a sharp twist. 
You can then arrange petals to look like a real 
violet. 

Place eight violets and two leaves in bunch 
for boutonniere (mixing two shades of vio- 
lets), tying tightly as near flowers as possible. 
For corsages use fifty or more violets and 
eight or more leaves. Violets may also be 
made with white crepe paper. Use small 
length of green wool to fasten together. 


—From The Canadian Red Cross Junior 








She wore—here the ladies gasped from shock—a voluminous apron 


War—and Martha Washington 


ALICE CURTIS DESMOND 
Illustrations by Hildegard Woodward 


os WAS the second winter of the War of the 
Revolution, and in Morristown, New Jersey, 
the matrons and belles were aglow with excite- 
ment. Mistress Martha Washington, wife of 
the General, had left her Virginia home to 
join her husband at the winter headquarters 
of the Continental Army. The great lady’s 
presence meant a round of calls and recep- 
tions in the famous Jersey homes, so Morris- 
town hostesses lost little time in presenting 
their compliments. 

The first callers, curious ladies who had 
heard of Martha Washington’s wealth and 
proud Virginia ancestry, waited in high sus- 
pense for the appearance of the General’s 
wife. When she entered the room, they had 
the surprise of their lives. Here was no 
haughty Virginia matron in satin and flounces. 
Mrs. Washington was a small, squarely built 
person with a round, rosy face and big hazel 
eyes. She wore a brown homespun gown, with 
no jewels except her golden wedding ring. 
And she wore—here the ladies gasped from 
shock—a voluminous apron! 

Moreover, Lady Washington was knitting! 
In her small, plump hands were a pair of steel 
knitting needles, and in the big bag over her 


arm were balls of coarse gray worsted. The 
ladies of Morristown, dressed in their made- 
over silks and hoarded jewels, moved uneasily 
in their chairs. Obviously, Mrs. Washington 
was a real lady, used to the ways of the best 
society. Yet after greeting them with a sweet 
smile, she resumed her knitting. There sat 
the Morristown ladies, without a stitch of 
work, while the wife of the Commander of the 
Continental Army made woolen stockings for 
the soldiers. 

Mrs. Washington chatted easily and gra- 
ciously, in time to the clicking of her needles. 
She spoke of the importance of every Ameri- 
can woman in this war. They could nurse 
the sick and feed the hungry and clothe the 
tattered troops, she said. 

It was easy to see that Martha Washington, 
as well as her husband, was heart and soul in 
the conflict. She told her guests that in the 
summer, while the Continental Army fought 
its dogged way, she remained at Mount Ver- 
non, working so diligently that she had little 
time to worry over her husband’s possible 
fate. Slaves worked at sixteen spinning 
wheels under her personal supervision. 
Groups of neighborhood ladies met to knit 
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and sew through the long summer afternoons. 
In the big kitchens, the same women canned 
and preserved the bounteous crop of fruit and 
vegetables from the Virginia orchards. And 
somehow, she said, the days rolled on until it 
was time for her to rejoin her husband at 
winter headquarters. 

There were no refreshments that day in the 
small parlor of the inn, not even a dry biscuit. 
Red-faced and chastened, the visitors took 
their departure. Extravagantly gowned, friv- 
olous idlers, and in the time of their country’s 
great peril!.... That is what they were... 
Mrs. Washington had as much as said so. 

Talk spread around Morristown, and soon 
these ladies as well as others offered them- 
selves for war work. Some were sincerely 
moved by Mrs. Washington’s plea for help, 
and longed to follow her example. Others, 
as Martha shrewdly recognized, had no real 
interest in the Continental Army’s cause, but 
saw an opportunity to rise socially by working 
with the General’s wife. 

There was no Red Cross in America or in 
the world in 1777. The nearest thing to such 
an organization was the knitting and sewing 
group formed by Mrs. Washington to make 
clothing for the soldiers and to roll bandages 
from castoff linen. Petticoats and kerchiefs 
were pulled from orris-scented chests, table- 
cloths and napkins were piled up for boiling 
and fumigating and cutting into soft lengths 
to stanch wounds. 

The patriotic Morristown women organized 
canteens where hot soup and stews and home- 
baked breads were available day and night. 
A Mrs. Anna Kitchel, wife of a farmer of Whip- 
pany, kept her soup kettle boiling twenty- 
four hours a day to feed the hungry troops. 
And at the canteens many a weary, homesick 
soldier was cheered by the sight of Mistress 
Washington’s smiling, motherly face and the 
sound of her soft voice. 

Mrs. Washington was aware of the needs of 
the cold, half-starved soldiers, ill from disease 
and homesick for their families. Fresh 
clothes and bedding appeared. There were 
soap and water and brooms, and plenty of 
medicine for the ailing. Within a week after 
her appearance, barracks were scoured and 
fumigated, sick wards were staffed with 
women willing to do what they could as 
nurses, clean blankets were provided, and 
the best food was reserved for the ill and 
undernourished. : 

Martha spent the mornings in the rooms 
quarantined for smallpox cases. She was 
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fearless herself, because the year before she 
had submitted to inoculation. One day as she 
bustled through the hospital corridor, wear- 
ing a starched stiff coverall, her head bound 
in a white cloth, George Washington stopped 
to remonstrate: “Patsy, you shouldn’t be 
here. You'll be ill.” 

Her head was so full of lists of linen band- 
ages and of orders for soup and jellies for the 
sick trays, that she had no time to answer. 
She smiled, patted her tall husband’s arm, 
and walked with him down the hall. “God 
bless you, Patsy, and thank you for coming 
to camp,” the General said, brokenly. “You 
are what we all needed.” 

The transformation of Martha Washington 
from a lady of elegant ease to a sturdy war- 
worker had not come overnight. As early as 


_ 1769, when war clouds began to gather in Vir- 


ginia, George Washington had written his 
London agent, Robert Gary and Company, 
canceling all imported articles unfairly taxed 
by Parliament. The master of Mount Vernon 
was determined to carry out to the letter the 
terms of the non-importation agreement 
passed by the Virginia House of Burgesses. 
That meant no more imported silks and 
satins for Mistress Washington, no more vel- 
vet dolmans and plumed bonnets from Lon- 
don. Worse, it meant no more tea. Doing 
without fine clothes was hard enough for a 
pretty lady whose husband had always taken 
pride in his wife’s rich wardrobe. But doing 
without tea at breakfast, or after the long, 
savory midday meal, and at supper, when 
crisp popovers dressed with strawberry pre- 
serves pleased the taste of the master and 
mistress of the house, was indeed a sacrifice. 
Martha Washington packed away her im- 
ported finery, her quilted petticoats that stood 
alone, and her brocaded ball gowns. She 
sealed her precious stock of tea. As a mem- 
ber of “The Daughters of Liberty,” sworn not 
to use British goods, she set to work on the 
coarse homespun cloth of which she was to be- 
come so patriotically proud. From it, her drab 
practical dresses were made, gowns very differ- 
ent from the mauve and cerise and salmon 
pink and turquoise silks she once had worn. 
When war came, and George Washington 
was chosen to lead the Continental Army, he 
asked his wife to remain at home—the proper 
place for a Virginia gentlewoman. But that 
did not suit his beloved “Patsy.” After much 
persuasion, it was finally decided that Mrs. 
Washington’s place, at least during the win- 
ter when the fighting stopped, was at her hus- 












band’s side. Happy to be of help, Martha set 
off in her coach for Cambridge, the first win- 
ter headquarters. It was a thousand-mile 
journey from Mount Vernon in the dead of 
winter to a camp in the outskirts of Boston, 
which was then filled with the enemy. 

She found the General established in a 
large, comfortable place, the Vassall house in 
Cambridge, later to become the home of the 
poet, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Never 
had her husband been in greater need of her 
soothing presence. The morale 
of the American Army was 
low. There were frequent 
cases of desertion. In Wash- 
ington’s own staff, there 
were dangerous jealous- 
ies which perplexed the 
General “more than the 
siege of Boston.” Ques- 
tions of social etiquette, 
quarrels over dinner invita- 
tions to headquarters, all these 
came to the Commander for 
solution. Often, after a haz- 
ardous day in the field, he re- 
turned to his office, tired and 
hungry, to struggle with petty 
bickerings. 

Tactful Mrs. Washington 
knew just what to do. Tak- 
ing charge of the whole social 
program, she organized informal parties in 
the spacious rooms of the Vassall mansion, 
for the privates as well as the officers. Gen- 
eral Washington’s headquarters became an- 
other Mount Vernon—famed for its hospi- 
tality; a gathering place for young soldiers 
and their wives, with whom Martha became 
very popular. 

Of all the wartime experiences of Martha 
Washington, the winter at Valley Forge was 
the hardest. There the Washingtons lived in 
a small stone house beside a frozen creek, 
surrounded by the log huts of the troops. And 
never was a woman so busy as the wife of the 
Commander. The camp was full of smallpox 
and dysentery. There was little food, mostly 
salt beef and pork. Any day, the small, round 
little lady dressed in brown homespun might 
be seen, basket in hand, trotting around 
among the huts, seeking the most needy in- 
valids and giving them such fresh food as she 
had. 

Every morning except Sunday, Martha in- 
vited the wives of the officers to join her in 
knitting socks for the men, patching their 





Any day the round little lady 
in brown could be seen tak- 
ing food to the sick soldiers 


worn clothes and making shirts for them from 
old sheets and pillowcases and even discarded 
dresses. 

In the long winter evenings, she encouraged 
the young men on her husband’s staff to come 
in to call on the General. The entertainment 
was simple: “Conversation over a cup of 
coffee,” to quote a French officer, “and sing- 
ing. Everyone who could carry a tune was 
persuaded to join in the songs.” Martha also 
entertained at dinner, not only for the staff, 
but for the prominent families 
of the district. Sometimes as 
many as thirty guests gath- 
ereG around her board, and 
finding food to feed them was 
a problem which taxed their 
hostess’s ingenuity. 

But not once was Martha 
Washington heard to com- 
plain of the poor food, the in- 
sufficient heat, the rough 
buildings and the hard work 
that awaited her in the 
Army camp. Instead, her 
family at Mount Vernon 
found it difficult to quell 
her impatience when summer 
drew to a close, and the time 
came for the General’s aide to 
journey down to Virginia to 
escort Mrs. Washington to 
headquarters. She was always ready—a 
little woman in a brown bonnet and cape— 
rocking along the rough roads, eyes straight 
ahead, heart pounding—a woman who 
knew that the path ahead led to a chance 
to serve the country, and was glad. 

There was always a hearty welcome for 
Martha at camp. The arrival of the plump 
kindly lady in brown lifted the gloom that 
hung over the American forces during most 
of the eight bitter years of the War of the Rev- 
olution. The ragged soldiers, finding their 
hardships more endurable because of the pres- 
ence of the practical motherly woman, re- 
captured some of the faith with which they 
had begun the long fight for freedom. 

Despite great hardships, these were the hap- 
piest days of Martha Washington’s life. They 
were full of the work she loved to do—the 
unselfish care of others. It was her sincere 
and untiring personal help to the soldiers that 
caused them to shout when they caught sight 
of the face of their General’s wife: “Lady 
Washington is here! God bless Lady Wash- 
ington!” 
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The buffalo charged, wild-eyed and snorting 


Berorr my first trip to the East African 
wilds, some years ago, I went to call on a 
friend at the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York who had spent several 
years in East Africa collecting animals for 
the museum. I wanted advice from him, and 
his advice was, “If you mind your own busi- 
ness in Africa, you won’t even have to carry a 
gun.” It sounded like good advice, but I took 
my guns with me. I had an idea that maybe 
the animals would not know that I was mind- 
ing my own business. This proved to be true 
on many occasions, and I had some rather 
unpleasant surprises in the jungle. 

It happens to be my business to study the 
habits of animals and to draw and take their 
pictures. To do this, I must follow the ani- 
mals about. Animals do not like 
to be followed, since they have 
learned that most men who follow ’ 
them also shoot at them. They 
especially dislike this when the day 
is hot and they are looking for a 
shady place in which to lie down 
and rest. When the animal you 
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Jungle Surprises 


WALTER J. WILWERDING 


Illustrations by the Author 


are following happens to be a rhinoceros, 
lion or buffalo, it’s a very good idea to carry 
a gun along with your pencils, sketch-pad and 
camera. Since it was difficult to handle all 
these things, I carried the sketch-pad and 
pencils. At my heels followed two natives, 
who carried my gun and camera. 

Early one morning I set out to see where a 
rhinoceros spent the day and what he lived 
on. Every night, this big fellow went past my 
camp on the Ruvu River to have a drink. He 
spent most of the night at his drinking place, 
getting his fill of water and wallowing about 
in the mud. Before sunrise, he was already 
on his way into the rocky and thorny valleys 
of the Pare Mountains where he had his home. 

The sun was still hidden behind the moun- 
tains as we set forth on our quest. The clear 
morning air was scented with the sweet per- 
fume of rhododendron, jasmine and aloes 
blossoms. Brightly colored birds flew about, 
and a band of baboons was marching through 
the high grass ahead of us, on the way to 
food-hunting on the hillsides. Dusty trails of 
wild animals led in every direction through 
the high thorn bushes, and in the dust we 
read the news of those who had passed. Here 
were the large, rounded pug-marks of a lion’s 
track and, at his heels, the smaller tracks of 
a hyena. There, a leopard had fed, right in 
the center of the trail. The nails and hair of 
a baboon were all that remained of his prey. 
The deerlike tracks of antelope of every size 
crossed and crisscrossed the trails. But we 
were looking for the large three-toed track of 
the rhinoceros, and at last we found it. 

“Take me close to the rhinoceros,” I said 
to my young native tracker, speaking to him 
in the Swahili tongue that he understood. He 
set out ahead of me like a hound on the trail 
of a bear. 

I learned much about the rhinoceros that 
morning. I saw where the sap still 
dripped from plants on which he 
had fed and made notes of the 
kinds he seemed to like for break- 
fast. He had stopped in the trail 


There on the dusty trail were the large. 
rounded pug-marks of a lion’s track 































where a huge stone jutted upward, straddled 
this stone and rubbed his belly against it. At 
another place, a large tree had fallen across 
the trail. Here, too, he had stopped to scratch 
his belly, and the bark was worn smooth from 
repeated rubbings, just as the stone had been 
polished in the same manner. 

By this time the sun had risen high and it 
was very hot in that dry thorn-bush country. 
The rhinoceros does not mind thorns, and in 
places we walked through tunnels in the 
dense thickets where he had forced his way. 
I carried the rifle now, along with my sketch- 
ing things and notebook. It would have 
been unpleasant to meet him in one of 
these narrow, thorny tunnels. 

In a small, open, sandy spot, under a 
wide spreading umbrella mimosa tree, 
I saw where he had walked round and 
round in a circle. He had wanted to lie down 
in this sandy and shady place, but it was plain 
that he knew we were following him. We 
must be very much on the alert now. A wall 
of thorn bushes soon confronted us, and now 
my young tracker stopped. In the Swahili 
tongue, he said to me, “The rhinoceros is very 
close.” 

The thing I did next might appear fool- 
hardy, but I had come many miles since dawn; 
I was tired and very hot. It only occurred to 
me that, since the rhinoceros was close, there 
was no need to hurry. A termite mound rose 
beside the trail. Leaning my rifle against it, 
I sat down on the mound to rest and write a 
few notes. I did not even notice the amazed 
and shocked expressions on the faces of my 
companions. Taking my pencil, I wrote, “The 
rhinoceros likes to eat the——.” 

That sentence was finished later. There 
were loud sounds of, “push-push-push,” as if 
an engine were letting out steam; the thorn 
bushes bent under the weight of the charging 
rhinoceros and past he went, missing us by 
about two yards. It all happened so quickly 
that I did not even have a chance to become 
frightened. My helpers stood looking at me, 
as if they wondered whether I had lost 
my mind. The truth is that I had for- 
gotten something, and it is sometimes 
fatal to have a bad memory in 
the jungle. 

I had forgotten that Africans 











We were looking for the big three-toed 
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The charging rhinoceros missed us by two yards 


often take your orders literally. If you say 
to one, “Take me close to that animal,” he 
takes you as close as he can. To him, “close” 
means almost close enough to shake hands 
with the beast. That rhinoceros was just on 
the other side of the bushes when the tracker 
had stopped to tell me that he was close. 

At another time, this sazne tracker took me 
close to another rhinoceros. There was a 
large, rounded thorn bush blocking the trail 
and the tracks of the rhinoceros went around 
it. “Listen,” whispered the tracker. I listened 
and what I heard was, “chop, chop, chop.” 
The big beast was on the other side of the 
bush, chewing at the leaves and shoots. We 
could not see him, but I could have walked 
around the bush and come face to face with 
him. I stayed where I was until the sounds 
ceased, and then carefully, very, 
very carefully, with rifle held 
ready, I walked around that 
bush and saw—nothing. He had 
sneaked away on cushioned feet. 

Some of my rhinoceros adven- 
tures have come about without my 
getting a glimpse of the animal. I 
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was once coming back from hunting water- 
buck near the Miwaleni River, when I saw 
some green guinon monkeys playing about in 
some thorn acacias. Thinking I would go 
close to look at them, I handed my heavy rifle 
to a native and set out through thickly grow- 
ing thorn bushes. The monkeys fled before 
me and, in following, I had to cross a hollow 
where thorn branches were so entangled that 
I decided to give up the chase. Turning to 
retrace my steps, I heard crashing sounds all 
about me, but thought these were made by 
more monkeys. Emerging from the hollow, I 
saw my native boys looking aghast at me. 
Excitedly they told me that I had disturbed 
two rhinoceroses, which were sleeping in the 
thorn thicket, and that the big beasts had 
charged about before running into the woods 
beyond. That was a close call, but I got no 
thrill out of it, since it was all over when I 
heard the news. It’s surprising how such big 
animals are hard to see, but, as they are gray 
like the shadows and the branches of bushes, 
you hear them more often than you see them. 

On another occasion, I was sitting on one 
ledge of a ravine, holding a motion picture 
camera and waiting for a rhinoceros to come 
charging into the ravine so I could take his 
picture, when two others, that I had not been 
following, got my scent and charged from an- 
other direction. I had to move fast that time, 
for one of them pursued my gun-bearer, while 
the other stopped and tried to kill my guide, 
who had taken refuge behind a small tree. 
Reckless of the thorns, I jumped through a 
thorn bush and shot the enraged beast dead. 
That was as close as I had ever come to an 
infuriated rhinoceros, for I shoved the rifle 
against its tough skin as I pulled the trigger. 
My gun-bearer was saved from the other one 
by jumping and catching the limb of a tree, 
where he clung while the rhinoceros charged 
beneath him. 

While I was camped in the Lalgarjin foot- 
hills on the west side of Kilimanjaro Moun- 
tain, two lions attacked the cattle of people 
that lived close by, and a brave warrior ran 
near and speared one of the lions. The lion 
was wounded in the shoulder, and both lions 
ran away into the bushes. 

The warrior hurried to tell me that he had 
wounded a lion, so, taking my rifle, I went into 
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the high undergrowth looking for the lion. 
This was a foolhardy thing, for the bushes 
grew so thickly that I could see only a few 
feet ahead at a time, and it was a bad place to 
meet a wounded lion. Cautiously poking my 
way through the dense thicket, every sense on 
the alert, I was nevertheless exceedingly sur- 
prised when, instead of a lion, a rhinoceros 
suddenly charged out of the bushes. Valor 
was dimmed, and discretion won. I got out 
of there. But the lion was hungry. He came 
to a bait that I put out for him, where I 
waited with a rifle. That same night we 
pegged his skin on the ground. It now adorns 
my studio floor. 

One of my greatest surprises came one hot 
day in the thorny jungle north of the Miwa- 
leni River. A companion had wounded a buf- 
falo bull, and I set out with him through that 
tsetse-fly-infested bush to hunt the buffalo 
down. Hour ofter hour we tracked that buf- 
falo; always he eluded us. At last, in the 
tropic heat of noon, we were ready to give up 
the chase. The ground was baked hard as 
flint by the merciless sun, and it was no longer 
possible to see the buffalo’s tracks. Exhausted 
by the heat and the long trail, I lay flat on the 
ground to rest, while my companion sat down 
beside me. Our rifles, which had become 
heavy burdens, lay on the ground beside us. 
Turning my head to look at my companion, 
I said wearily, “That buffalo has taken to 
wing and has flown. He’s probably miles from 
here.” ? 

There was a loud crashing in the bushes to 
our right, and out charged the buffalo, a huge 
gray dpparition, wild-eyed and snorting. 

In the African bush, you either learn to act 
quickly in times of surprise or you may never 
live to be surprised again. In that instant we 
were on our feet, both rifles spitting fire and 
thundering. The buffalo swerved in his 
charge, staggered and went down. 

That night we had buffalo steaks for din- 
ner, while our helpers made merry around 
racks of smoking buffalo meat. I sat by the 
fire, watching the full moon rise over the 
jungle and listening to the wailing of lemurs, 
while I thought of the many times I had been 
surprised in the jungle and had come away 
unscathed. I wondered whether I would al- 
ways be so lucky. 


Drawing by Marjorie Tor- 
rey for “Sensible Kate” 


Two Busy Girls 


Sensible Kate 
DORIS GATES 
The Viking Press, New York, $2.00 


KATE, who was 
very sensible, had 
been left an orphan 
when. she was very 
young. She had red 
hair and lots of 
freckles, but what she 
wanted most was to 
be cute and pretty. 
Because, she said, 
“The trouble is that 
nobody knows you’re 
sensible just by look- 
ing at you, and when 
you’re homely like 
me, they may not 
take the trouble to 
get acquainted with 
you to find out.” 

Kate could hardly believe her good luck 
when Miss Watson told her the Tuttles wanted 
her to come and live with them. Miss Wat- 
son and the Tuttles are the first people you’ll 
meet in this new book by Miss Gates. You'll 
like reading about them and all the others, 
too. There are the Corsattis—Vic who prom- 
ised, “I’ll let you be my girl friend, Kate—for 
two cookies”; and his grown-up fisherman 
brother Leo, who couldn’t keep the baby sea 
lion he caught in a net because he got “soft 
inside” when he looked at the little thing. 
Then there is Mrs. Withers who didn’t like 
boys and girls at all, and planted cacti among 
her violets so children wouldn’t pick them. 
But the Clines—Christopher and Nora—turn 
out to be Kate’s favorite people. Yet Kate 
had told Christopher on their very first meet- 
ing by the sea that she considered artists very 
impractical. The secret Nora shared with 
Kate turned out to be a double secret in the 
end. For many years Kate had thought be- 
ing cute and pretty the most important thing 
in the world. But she learned in a very happy 
way that being sensible. . . . well, we won’t 
tell you, but the little red-headed, freckled 
girl says at the end of her story, “I’d rather be 
Sensible Kate than anyone else in the world. 
Even a movie actress.” And she meant it. 
—M. C. W. 





Martha Washington, Our First Lady 
ALICE CURTIS DESMOND 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, $2.50 


THIS sTorRyY of our first “First Lady” 
begins when Martha Dandridge was fifteen. 
In those days in colonial Virginia, a girl of 
that age was presented to society. But Mar- 
tha found it hard to be grown-up. She 
couldn’t remember to slow her racing legs, 
which made her pigtails dance and her quilted 
petticoat whirl around her small figure. 
Mama would say, “Gently, Patsy, please— 
young ladies do not run.” Then Martha would 
instantly become sedate, with just a shadow 
of a pout on her lips. 

Martha lived on a plantation twenty-five 
miles from Williamsburg, the colonial capital 
of Virginia. There was no school anywhere 
near, so a part of each day was spent with her 
tutor. She was none too pleased about this or 
about the dancing lessons she had to take to 
make a proper impression when she was in- 
troduced to society at the Governor’s Palace. 

When the great day for the trip to town ar- 
rived, the energetic Patsy decided to ride her 
horse to Williamsburg instead of going with 
her father and mother in the family coach. 
So Martha Dandridge, a small, mud-spattered 
figure, entered the capital, little dreaming of 
what was in store for her. Her adventures 
began from the moment she appeared on the 
ballroom floor, without any powder in her hair 
and wearing a home-made gown of the rose- 
flowered silk brought from London. 

Plenty of things happened after that: 
Patsy’s marriage at sixteen to the rich and 
elegant Daniel Parke Custis, her mother- 
hood, her widowhood, her marriage to Colonel 
George Washington. 

Martha Washington was hostess to. the 
many important men who thronged to Mount 
Vernon. She knew the hardship of battle and 
the constant threat of being kidnapped by the 
British. She stood steadfast beside her great 
husband and helped him in every way. 

The nice thing about this book is that read- 
ing it makes you feel that you know and are 
friends with this unusual person. It is an 
enchanting story about the woman who con- 
tributed so much to the decisions which suc- 
cessfully carried our nation through its earli- 
est crisis.—J. C. 
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Notes for This Number 


THE MAP Of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics on our cover this month does 
not even pretend to be a complete affair. 
Neither do the little drawings of different 
types of people of the Soviet Union represent 
by any means all the great variety among the 
nearly 200,000,000 people who inhabit this 
largest country on earth. There are fascinat- 
ing things to learn about this land and its 
peoples. It would be fun, we think, to start a 
big wall or table map of your own and put in 
the various divisions and subdivisions. 

Before you put in the name of a division or 
of a city, learn something about it. For.ex- 
ample, Kiev is a thousand years old. Magni- 
togorsk, a city built beside a mountain of iron, 
is less than twenty-five. Inside the Kremlin, 
the citadel of Moscow, is the former palace of 
the Czars who once ruled the land. Leningrad 
used to be called St. Petersburg, and it is for- 
ever connected with the life and times of 
Czar Peter the Great, one of the remarkable 
men of history. The city of Komsomolsk in 
the Soviet Far East beyond Lake Baikal was 
built by members of a Russian youth organi- 
zation. 

The Soviet Union has vast natural re- 
sources: lands that grow timber, fruit, cereals, 
vegetables; mines that produce coal, oil, cop- 
per, zinc, iron and other minerals. Such re- 
sources should be indicated on your big map. 
So should some of the important industries 
that have been built during the last twenty- 
five years. One of the grand stories of human 
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effort is the story of how a great dam was 
built on the Dnieper River to supply power 
for some of these new industries., The dam 
was the pride of the Soviet Union. But when 
the Germans overran that part of their coun- 
try, the Russians wrecked the dam so that it 
would be useless to the enemy. 

About fifty different peoples are represented 
in the population of the Soviet Union. All 
are joined in the fight to free their common 
land. 

The little costumed figures on the cover 
were made by Pearl Binder, who has lived in 
Russia and now lives in England. She is mar- 
ried and has young children of her own. Look 
up pictures of other types. The March 29th, 
1943, issue of Life is full of interesting maps, 
pictures and facts about the U. S. S. R. 

The Oxford University Press, New York, puts 
out an excellent little atlas containing sixteen 
maps of the U. S. S. R. for ten cents. The 
compact little book by Vernon Ives called 
“Russia” (Holiday House, New York, $1.00) 
tells Russia’s history and states both pros and 
cons about the U. S. S. R. 


THE soNnG of Timur’s Troop on page 
113 was taken from a book we have recently 
received from Mr. Ralph Hubbell, a repre- 
sentative of the American Red Cross who has 
been in Moscow for many months. A year or 
two ago, a Russian author named Arkady 
Gaidar published a book called “Timur and 
His Gang.” It is the story of how a boy named 
Timur organized a “gang” of the boys and 
girls of his neighborhood to do all sorts of 
things to help others, if possible without being 
found out. Russian children by the thousands 
have read the book and Timur’s Gangs like 
the one in the story have sprung up all over 
the country. The song is from a second book 
about Timur, which has not been printed in 
English yet, but the first book, “Timur and 
His Gang,” has just been published in Eng- 
lish by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
The price is $1.75. 


WE THINK a bunch of Victory Violets 
made according to the “recipe” on page 105 
would make a nice little Valentine gift for 
mothers. Esther Smith, of our editorial staff, 
tried out the “recipe” for you and made the 
pretty bunch which Jane Curry has drawn for 
that page. We liked bouquets made of pur- 
ple violets better than ones made of mixcd 
lavender and purple. A lace paper doily 
around the bouquet adds a great deal. 


The Peoples of the Soviet Union 


PEARL BINDER 


‘Tue Union of Soviet Socialist Republics cov- 
ers one-sixth of the entire world. Four-fifths 
of this vast territory lies in Asia, only one- 
fifth in Europe, and altogether the population 
numbers about two hundred million people. 

Now, these two hundred million people be- 
long to a great many different nationalities, 
speaking different languages, having different 
creeds, different social habits and different 
customs, yet all are loyally joined together in 
one great political union. 

The common interest they all have is to 
work in partnership on land owned commu- 
nally. Of course, the peasants also own their 
own gardens and livestock for their own use, 
but the land and all the mineral wealth it 
contains, as well as the factories and mines 
and railroads, are what we call socialized, that 
is, owned in common. 

There are more than forty different na- 
tionalities in the Soviet Union and hundreds 
of languages and dialects. The largest of the 
republics that make up the union is Russia 
itself, which has the biggest population. Then 
there is the Ukraine, a rich and fertile region 
known as the “breadbasket” of Russia on ac- 
count of the wonderful crops it yields. The 
Ukrainians are tall, husky and blonde, and 
their names often end in “O.” The Soviet 
General Timoshenko is a Ukrainian, for ex- 
ample. There is actually a colony of Germans 
of pure descent on the Volga. Their ancestors 
were German peasants brought there to teach 
the Russians how to cultivate their ground in 
the time of Catherine the Great. There are 
the Byelo Russians, very fair people living 
next to Poland. Farther south there are the 
tobacco-growing people in the sunny Crimea 
(in turn mixed with Greek and Turkish 
strains from invasions and intermarriage) ; 
and the Caucasians, handsome dark-skinned 
graceful mountain people from the Caucasus, 
where wine and wool are produced. It is from 
one of these Caucasian districts, Georgia, 
that Stalin comes, the leader of the Soviet 
Union. Uzbekistan makes Bokhara carpets, 
as well as wine, silk and cotton and many 
other tropical goods. The people are dark- 
skinned, and the girls sometimes very beauti- 
ful in their small embroidered caps and long 
silken braids. They dance beautifully and 


wear loose silken robes and embroidered slip- 
pers. They drink green tea in open tea-houses, 
and today the women have cast off their tra- 
ditional horsehair veils and live a free and 
useful life like other girls. Tajikistan is just 
on the other side of British India, high up in 
the Himalayas and is still rather primitive. 
Kazakstan is the region of wild open steppes, 
where the natives practically live on horse- 
back. Further to the east we verge upon 
China and Manchuria. Here are the Repub- 
lics of Mongolia, next to the great Gobi desert, 
and Buryat-Mongolia round Lake Baikal. 
North stretch the vast regions of Siberia, 
sparcely populated by nomad tribes whose cul- 
ture is based on the reindeer. They have only 
recently begun to read and write—in a special 
Latin alphabet created for them. They make 
wonderful clothes of different furs ingeniously 
joined together in patterns, and draw scenes 
of their hunting on mammoth bones left in 
the Arctic snow for perhaps millions of years. 

In Moscow it is most interesting to walk 
down the street and meet people of all these 
different backgrounds. They get along well 
with each other because in the Soviet Union 
each nationality is respected and considered 
as good as the others, and those that have not 
had the same opportunities are helped along 
by those that have been more fortunate. The 
Jews are treated here like everyone else and 
even have their own state and their own 
universities there. It is called Biro-Bidjan. 

The famous Russian poet Pushkin, who did 
for the Russian language what Shakespeare 
did for our English language, and who lived 
at the time of Napoleon, was himself de- 
scended from a Negro father from the court 
of Czar Peter the Great. 

You have heard a lot about Russian dancing 
and singing. Well, don’t think of it as only 
the exquisite formal ballet you may see at the 
Marinsky Theater in Leningrad. There is 
also a great wealth of native dancing and 
singing from all over the Soviet Union. 

When the war is over, I hope at least some 
of you may be able to go for yourself and see 
this vast land with its wonderful patchwork 
of peoples working and playing together with 
the common purpose and ideal of building 
and developing their vast country. 
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Milestones on the Road to Peace 


‘Lue UNITED NATIONS are going to win 
this war. But victory is not enough. We 
must win the peace, too. We can’t win the 
peace unless the whole world is organized in 
such a way that all the people in it have more 
freedom and are safer from the threat of be- 
ing plunged again into war. And so, even 
while the battles go roaring on, the United 
Nations are setting up great milestones on the 
road to a peace that really will win the war. 

The Atlantic Charter: On August 11, 1941, 
the President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain met on a ship 
in the Atlantic to discuss their ideas of a just 
peace. These ideas were proclaimed to the 
world in the Atlantic Charter. If they were 
carried out, the two men believed that after 
the war people everywhere in the world would 
be able to enjoy the Four Freedoms: freedom 
from fear and from want, freedom of speech 
and of religion. 

Declaration of the United Nations: On Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, representatives of twenty-six 
governments met in Washington and signed 
the Joint Declaration of the United Nations 
which said that their governments stood for 
the ideas and aims of the Atlantic Charter. 
Each pledged its full resources against the 
Axis Powers until the war and peace were won. 

Joint Four-Power Declaration at Moscow: 
In- October, 1943, representatives of the four 
great powers bearing the brunt of the battle 
issued a declaration that China, Great Brit- 
ain, the United States and the Soviet Union 
agreed to act together until victory was won. 
Moreover the four powers recognized the 
necessity of establishing “a general interna- 
tional organization” to maintain peace and 
security in the postwar world. 

On November 5, the Senate of the United 
States, by an overwhelming vote, passed a 
resolution that pledged our country to take 
part in this world organization. (In 1919, you 
remember, the Senate of the United States 
voted that we should stay out of the League 
of Nations.) 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration: It would be impossible to get 
peace and order in countries ruined by war 
unless their people had enough to feed and 
clothe and shelter them, enough to restore 
their health and enough to help them get 
back on their feet. So in November, 1943, rep- 
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resentatives of forty-four countries signed an 
agreement that established the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. Here is the list of the thirty-four United 
Nations and 10 Associated Nations (indicated 
by *) represented: 


Australia *Iceland 
Belgium India 
Bolivia Iran 
Brazil Iraq 
Canada *Liberia 
*Chile Luxembourg 
China Mexico 
Colombia Netherlands 
Costa Rica New Zealand 
Cuba Nicaragua 
Czechoslovakia Norway 
Dominican Republic Panama 
*Ecuador *Paraguay 
*Egypt *Peru 
El Salvador Philippines 
Ethiopia Poland 
*French Committee of Union of South Africa 
National Liberation U.S. S. R. 
Greece United Kingdom 
Guatemala *Uruguay 
Haiti *Venezuela 
Honduras Yugoslavia 


Here are some of the problems the represen- 
tatives at Atlantic City had to face: Thirty- 
five countries have been occupied by the Axis 
powers. Their people have been robbed of 
their wealth, and millions are half-starved. 
First of all, the UNRRA must get them food. 
Millions are ill because of what war has done 
to them. The UNRRA must help supply medi- 
cines and doctors. Millions have been driven 
from their homes. The UNRRA must help to 
get them settled again. Millions of factories 
have been destroyed. The UNRRA must help 
build up industries. Farm machinery and 
seed stocks have been wiped out. The UNRRA 
must help supply machinery and seed, so that 
new food crops may be sown. The whole idea 
is that the UNRRA is to help war-exhausted 
peoples of Europe and Asia to help themselves. 

All the countries in the UNRRA, each ac- 
cording to its means, will do the job together. 
Each uninvaded country is expected to con- 
tribute one per cent of its national income. 
Our contribution would be $1,500,000,000. It 
is costing us about that much every week to 
carry on this war. 

The work of the UNRRA is for the bet- 
terment of all. Unless it is done, we cannot 
win the peace.—E. McB. B. 


Timur's Troop 


Translation from the Russian by 


BABETTE DEUTSCH 


WORDS BY A. BARTO TRANSCRIPT BY JO FISHER MUSIC BY A. LEPIN 
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HERE A LITTLE CHILDIS CRYING, FOR HIS MOTHER DOES NOT COME;WHEN HE LOOKS IN VAIN FOR COMFORT, IT 1S WE MUST GIVE HIM 
HERES A NEIGHBOR WITHOUT FUEL,HERES ANOTHER IS /N DAIN: HERE ARE TASKS FOR TIMUR'S TROOPERS, AND THEY ARE NOT ASKED /N 
HERES A GIRL,YOU MUST NOT TEASE HER:SEE HER SHIVER WHERE SHE STANDS,AT THE FRONT HER FATHERS FIGHTING; HERE ARE MITTS TO WARM HER 


SOME. TILL SHE COMES HERE,WE WILL STAY; WE WILL WIPE H/S TEARS AWAY, WE WILL PUT AN END TO PIN/NG, SHOW HIM 
VAIN. WE WiLL STEP INTO THE BREACH, BRINGING HOPE AND HELP TO EACH; FETCH THE MEDICINE THATS WANTED, CHOP THE 
) WANDS.GIVE HER MITTS AND TELL HER SHE OF OUR FELLOWSHIP CAN BE. FOR THE HELPLESS LETUS FEND: EVERY- 
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HOW THE SUN IS SHINING. 
KINDLING, NOTHING DAUNTED. 
BODY NEEDS A FRIEND. 





Home Front Soldiers 


ORVILLE A. HITCHCOCK 
Drawings by Mary Allen Hood 
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As soon as school closes, He checks ceiling prices 
John’s off to the store; The storekeeper posts, 

He’s doing the shopping On canned goods and spices, 
Because of the war. And apples and roasts. 





He figures the points, He pays for the goods, 

And he carefully tries Both in money and stamps 
To find the best values From the family’s books, 
In food that he buys. Even baby’s and “gramp’s.” 





He shuns the black market That evening the family 
As he’d run from a fire; Sits down to its supper; 
He knows buying there Each one in the group 

Will force prices higher. Is a plate-cleaner-upper. 
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Boys AND GIRLS, from toddlers to 
teen-agers, have found a sense of shel- 
ter and safety in the homes for war 
orphans set up in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Just lately Mr. 
Ralph Hubbell, the American Red 
Cross Director in Russia, had an op- 
portunity to visit one of these homes in 
a wooded section southwest of Mos- 
cow. He and the group with him were 
welcomed eagerly by the youngsters, 
and shown around the place from one 
end to the other. 

About half of these boys and girls 
were brought to the home in a pitiable 
state—their hands or feet frozen from 
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These boys and girls, whose fathers are in the Russian 
Army, are typical of the many other children in the Soviet 
Union who received American Junior Red Cross gift boxes 
and candy 





exposure to long cold, or suffering 
from the shock of losing their mothers 
and fathers by death or separation. 
But at the home Mr. Hubbell visited— 
and it is so at the other war orphans’ 
homes, too—the children don’t have 
much time to think about their troubles. 

There are special shops where carpentry, 
sewing, cabinet-making and weaving are 
taught. The children enjoy gay colors and 
have made wall decorations for their club 
rooms. Those who are interested in farming 
receive special training on near-by farms. 
Day and night nurses are on hand to watch 
that the children don’t over-do, and to give 
special attention to those who need it. A good 
cook sees that there are cookies for morning 
and afternoon tea or cocoa. Of course she 
looks out for the vitamins—and codliver oil is 
thrown in for good measure at breakfast. 

There are games and stories, singing and 
dancing, too. By demand of the boys and 
girls, Mr. Hubbell and the other guests on this 
special visit joined in the folk dancing, and 
he writes that “the dances are intricate, and 
our gyrations and many mistakes were hugely 
enjoyed by the youngsters.” The visitors were 
most cordially invited to come back at Christ- 
mastime and enjoy the tree and the fun of the 
holidays. The gift boxes and thousands of 
packages of Christmas candy sent by the 
American Junior Red Cross through the Na- 
tional Children’s Fund were real treats for 
these young orphans and other boys and girls 
in Russia who received them. 

These include boys and girls in a special 
sanitarium for children with tuberculosis of 
the bone. Mr. Hubbell paid a visit to these 
children, too. Many are strapped to their 
beds on wheels; others are in plaster casts. In 





Russian Friends 
MILDRED CLINE WALDEN 


spite of their illness, though, they “keep their 
chins up.” They even manage to make their 
own dolls and animals to play with. One little 
girl, lying flat on her back, sang a song for the 
visitors in a really sweet voice, with the others 
joining in the chorus. One of the children 
was ‘especially proud of the dress across the 
foot of her bed. It had been made in the 
Huntsville, Alabama, Red Cross Chapter. 

The American Red Cross is doing a big re- 
lief job in Russia. Already. more than 
$9,000,000 has been spent on clothing and 
bedding, medical supplies and equipment. 
Two-thirds of the clothing shipped to Russia 
has been made in Red Cross Chapters, and 
probably some of the very things that you 
have made were included. 

When you know that there are 350,000 war 
orphans alone to be taken care of, you can 
imagine how much such help means. The 
American Red Cross, of course, works with 
the Union of Red Cross and Red Crescent So- 
cieties, and so it knows where things are 
needed most. 

As junior members, you have been able to 
do your share through the National Children’s 
Fund, sending sturdy shoes as well as gift 
boxes and sweets for extra treats for the chil- 
dren. You have had and will continue to have 
a chance to express a real feeling of comrade- 
ship with these boys and girls whose fathers 
have given their lives or are still fighting so 
valiantly for victory—a victory that is im- 
portant for the whole world. 
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Ideas on the 


OYS AND GIRLS of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics are working 
hard for their soldiers just as you are. 
Although supplies are very scarce at home, 
they have sent thousands of packages to hos- 
pitals at the front. Tobacco pouches, hand- 
kerchiefs, mittens and pipes were included in 
the packages. They have collected thousands 
of books for military hospitals and traveling 
libraries and clubs at the front. Close to 
4,000,000 children have worked together to 
collect medicinal herbs and other useful 
plants for the use of the Red Army. Thirty- 
seven tons of such plants were collected and 
dried by school children of the Ivanovo region 


alone. Other groups are making up sets of 


underwear and clothing for the Army, and in 
the city of Vologda 23,870 soldiers’ sweaters 
were repaired. Soldiers’ families are not for- 
gotten either, and the boys and girls offer to 
help them in many ways, including the care 
of little children while mothers are away. 
During the summer holidays, Soviet boys and 
girls helped farmers who were shorthanded to 
bring in the harvest. 


WE HAVE HEARD that 
s¢ many times Junior 

Red Cross members 
don’t like the idea of sending 
things they have made for 
the armed forces to Red 
Cross warehouses. They like 
to have the feeling that right 
that minute their utility 
bags, afghans or whatever 
are shipped somewhere to 
our boys in service. But we 
have found that that’s a hit- 
and-miss plan. Because 
many J. R. C. members have 
been willing to send afghans 
they have made to Red Cross 
warehouses in St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Alexandria and 
New York, a rush order for 





This boy from School 54, Buffalo, 
New York, is folding disposal bags 
made from old newspapers 





200 afghans was filled last summer. Two 
months from the time the Red Cross Field 
Director asked for the afghans, they were in 
use up in Greenland. 

Just the other day a cable came from this 
same far northern post saying that the Junior 
Red Cross afghans had made a great hit: “Can 
you send us 600 more?” Again, the supply in 
Red Cross warehouses was drawn upon. 

The Fjord Breeze, published by the men in 
Greenland, said, “I wish I could describe the 
enthusiasm with which the afghans were re- 
ceived. Without question it was the finest 
single thing the Red Cross has ever given out. 
The bright colors and warmth will mean a lot 
to each man who has one. Quite generally, 
the workmanship is superb.” 

Fifty afghans were sent a little while back 
for nurses who really needed them aboard the 
hospital ship Seminole. Similarly, a rush 
order for 6,200 utility bags was filled from the 
Pacific Area warehouse after many of our boys 
had lost all their possessions following a heavy 
battle. 

Just the other aay, a call came for convales- 
cent slippers needed by men 
hospitalized in Honolulu. 
Right away, Junior Red Cross 
supplies in Area warehouses 
were drawn upon, and nearly 
2,000 pairs were on their way 
to Hawaii. 

So, when you’re sewing on 
utility bags, being careful to 
get the seams straight, mak- 
ing sure the drawstrings 
work; and when you are do- 
ing a painstaking job of fin- 
ishing off borders of an af- 
ghan, it may help to remem- 
ber that the Army and Navy 
are depending on you.... 
American Junior Red Cross 
members, more than seven- 
teen million strong, don’t let 
them down. 


COURTESY OF BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS 
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COURTESY OF THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN—THE DAILY NEWS 


Children of Home Street School, Springfield, Mas- 


sachusetts, are selling Valentine cookies. Pro- 
ceeds go to the Service Fund of the J. R. C. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS members of Pet- 

worth School in Washington, D. C., 

wanted to tell their parents and 

school friends the real story of the 
Red Cross and what a big wartime job the or- 
ganization is doing. Of course, they wanted, 
too, to show how boys and girls can help. 
They worked for many weeks on a play, “The 
Greatest Mother in the World.” 

The play was so successful that after it was 
given for the Parent-Teacher Association and 
the students at Petworth, five hundred chil- 
dren from two neighboring schools were in- 
vited to a third performance. 

Here are some of the things that children 
who saw it had to say about the play: “Some 
of us liked the singing best; others, the battle- 
field scene, still others, the base hospitals, the 
blood donor center, the tableaux of the Great- 
est Mother in the World, and the rolling of 
bandages.” ... “In between the scenes was 
as lovely as the play. In the play, when the 
nurse was writing the letter for the soldier, 
and he told her she was pretty, I really 
thought she was.” ... “I think the scenery 
was beautiful. I learned a lot about how the 
Red Cross works; I would like to see the play 
again. I liked the way the boy played the 
accordion. The girls sang as if they were on 
the radio.” 

If you think you would like to write a play 
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like this, and put it on when the Red Cross 
War Fund is under way next month, ask your 
teacher to get hold of “The Story of the Red 
Cross” (ARC 696) from your Chapter’s Junior 
Red Cross Chairman. And she can probably 
borrow from your local library, Alice Crew 
Gall’s story of the Red Cross, “In Peace and 
War.” 


WE REPORTED to you in October that 
aon $400 from the National Children’s 

Fund had been spent to buy toys for 
boys and girls returning to this country on the 
exchange ship Gripsholm. This is the ship 
that brought back many families who had 
been interned by the Japanese since Pearl 
Harbor. 

Here is a letter which was written by one of 
the children who received the toys, while she 
was on her way back to New York: 

“All of us want to thank you for your lovely 
gifts. We expected such a monotonous trip 
with nothing to do, but the nice surprise of 
your presents helped immeasurably to make 
the time pass quickly. It was wonderful to 
see lovely American toys, books and games 
after having been without them for so many 
long months. We shall never be able to thank 
you enough.” 


-- EIGHTH-GRADE MEMBERS Of P. S. 
Yj No. 23 in Buffalo, New York, have 
Se quite a reputation as cookie makers, 
and soldiers and sailors visiting the U. S. O. 
are always pleased to find a lot of freshly 
baked cookies on hand for them to sample. 
The girls tried out many recipes and chris- 
tened the two most popular, “Eighth-Grade 
Military Specials.” Promptly they sent off a 
boxful to their teacher who is serving as a 
lieutenant in the Army. They were disap- 
pointed to hear from him that while the 
cookies were delicious, they were a little hard 
and had crumbled from their long trip. 

One of the class members was ill and so had 
been prevented from taking part in the many 
J. R. C. activities of the class. She said that 
she would like to be responsible while still at 
home for working out a new recipe. She en- 
listed the help of her mother, and between 
them they decided on a cookie with a sponge- 
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cake base. The next time the class heard from 
their teacher-lieutenant, he said: ‘““The cookies 
were soft and fresh and not a crumb was 
broken, even though they had followed me 
from one address to another.” Maybe you’d 
like to try the recipe: 

3 eggs 

% cup hot water 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup sifted cake flour 

1 teaspoon double action baking powder 

4 teaspoon salt 

¥% lb. dates cut fine 

1 cup walnuts cut in pieces 

1% teaspoon sugar 

¥ teaspoon cinnamon 

Separate the eggs. 
light. Add hot water, still beating. Then add 
vanilla. Sift dry ingredients into the liquid 
mixture. Drop dates and walnuts onto the 
dry ingredients, then beat all together. Fold 
in stiffly beaten 3 egg whites. Spread thinly 
in a large ungreased pan. Sift the sugar and 
cinnamon over the top. Bake at 325° for about 
45 minutes. When cool, cut in squares. 


THERE ARE Many angles to the War on 

Waste, as you can see from the pictures 

on page 117. Everyone nowadays is 
being careful not to throw away anything 
that holds any possible chance for salvage. 

Down in Laurenceville, Virginia, closely 
woven fertilizer bags were collected and 
turned over to Camp Pickett where they were 
used as targets for rifle practice. 

Does your family have any white Turkish 
bath towels which are worn in certain places, 
but which still have good parts 11”x11” in 
size? Then there’s another chance for you to 
have a part in the War on Waste. Make 
washcloths to put in Red Cross convalescent 
kits for men overseas with the Army and 
Navy, and for hospital ships returning to this 
country with wounded men. The cloths 
should have a hem three-eighths of an inch 
wide, and it is nice to finish them with a but- 
tonhole stitch. Outing flannel makes a good 
soft washcloth, too, and a blanket stitch 
makes an attractive finish on this kind of 
material. Crocheted washcloths, no matter 
how well done, are not wanted by the Army 
and Navy, because they are so apt to get out 
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Beat the yolks until 


of shape. Knitted cloths are acceptable, if 
they are the proper size and are carefully and 
tightly knitted. The other types are preferred, 
however. Tell your Junior Red Cross Chair- 
man to let your J. R. C. Area Office know how 
many of these cloths you can turn out. 

Members in Norfolk, Virginia, found there 
was a special need for the washcloths at the 
Naval Hospital in their city. As their first 
contribution, they made 1500. Then they 
promised to continue making the cloths until 
the hospital had all that were needed. 

One seventh-grader in West Springfield 
Junior High School, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, has made himself responsible for a real 
job in the War on Waste. Each day he goes 
down to the school cafeteria and washes, 
opens and flattens the tin cans which have 
been used in preparing lunch. 

After a community scrap drive, J. R. C. 
members of Yellowstone County, Montana, 
had a follow-up campaign, just to make sure 
nothing was missed. They found 50 tons of 
scrap metal, and sold it for almost $400—a - 
nice addition to the J. R. C. Service Fund. 


ok USING red construction paper, lace doil- 

ies, and war savings stamps, J. R. C. 
members of Emerson School, New Ulm, Min- 
nesota, made corsages for their mothers for 
Valentine’s Day. Interest in the activity was 
keen and the sale of war savings stamps used 
in this way boosted the school’s sale by $200. 





COURTESY OF THE STOCKTON RECORD 


Girls from Jefferson Grammar School, Stockton, 
California, filling utility bags for the soldiers 
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“) NCE upon a time there 
lived in a monastery 
across the sea a hum- 
ble monk called Val- 
entine. All the other 
brothers in the mon- 
astery seemed to have 
some special gift. 

There was Brother 
Angelo, who was an 
artist. He painted 
such_ beautiful pic- 
tures of the Madonna 
that it seemed as if she 
might step down from 
the frame and bless 
her children. 

Brother Vittorio had 
a wonderful voice. On 
saints’ days the chapel 
of the monastery 
would be crowded 
with visitors who came 
from far and near to 
listen to his beautiful 
singing. 

Brother Anselmo was a doctor. He 
knew what herbs and roots and drugs 
would heal the sick. He was busy going 
about among them, and they followed 
him with grateful blessings. 

Brother Johannes made the most 
glorious letters on the manuscripts he 
copied. Brother Valentine used to 
watch the pages as Brother Johannes 
wrote the words of some gospel story in 
a fine hand. Sometimes he would work 
for days making a big initial letter in 
bright colors. 
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Brother Paul was a great teacher in 
the- monastery school. Learned men 
came from far away to talk with him. 

Father John was the wise head of the 
monastery and had a gift for managing 
it well. 

Indeed, only Valentine seemed not to 
have any special talent. He felt this 
keenly. He longed to do some great 
thing. He had a little garden plot where 
he loved to work. He used to gather 
bunches of his flowers and drop them 
down to the children as they trotted to 
school under the gray walls of the mon- 
astery. Many a happy bride in the vil- 
lage wore Brother Valentine’s flowers at 
her wedding. And his lilies and violets 
were on many a grave in the quiet cem- 
etery. 

Somehow he found out the birthday 
of every child in the village. He liked to 
hang on the door of the birthday child 
some little gift he had made himself, and 
then he would steal away before anyone 
saw him. 

Everybody grew to love the good 
Brother Valentine. So he grew old, lov- 
ing and beloved. But he did not dream 
that he, too, had a very special and great 
talent. When he died, the whole coun- 
tryside was sad, and hundreds came to 
his funeral. 

After Valentine’s death, people said, 
“Let us, too, give gifts to our friends 
on good Brother Valentine’s birthday.” 
So now on Saint Valentine’s Day we send 
our friends little tokens of remembrance 


to say we love them. 


(This story was reprinted by the “Canadian Red 
Cross Junior” from the “Toronto Globe.”) 




















N THE MIDDLE of a great forest in 
northern Russia is the small village 
of Little Pines. One winter day some 
hunters from Little Pines came upon a 
bear’s den in the forest. There they shot 
a huge she-bear and packed up the fur 
and the meat to take home with them. 
When they were ready to leave, they no- 
ticed two tiny, squealing baby bears in 
the corner of the den. One of the men 
picked up the two little furry bears in his 
hands and said, “Ill take them home to 
my wife. Won’t she be surprised!” Then 
he put both of the bears in his hat and 
carried them home that way. 

When the man walked into his cottage 
with a hat full of bears, his wife, Iva- 
novna, clapped her hands in great sur- 
prise. The man laughed, and emptied 
the hat with the bears onto an old sheep- 
skin coat under the bench. And there 


‘the baby bears lived. 


Ivanovna filled some bottles with 
warm milk and corked them up with 
pieces of soft old cloth. The little bears 
lay cozily on the warm sheepskin and 
held the bottles in their mouths. They 
sucked the milk through the soft cloth 
all day long, making loud smacking 
sounds. When tired, they blinked their 
baby eyes and dozed a little, then sucked 
again. 

For a few weeks the baby bears didn’t 
get off the sheepskin. Then they rolled 
a little and took a few steps. Soon they 
started crawling and waddling a little 
farther each day. 

“The little bears are getting along very 
well!’ said Ivanovna one day. 

But the next day something terrible 
happened. It was especially cold out. 
In fact, it was so cold that some crows 
froze on the wing. Ivanovna gathered 
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her few chickens into her apron and 
brought them into the cottage to save 
them from the frost. The bears immedi- 
ately rolled out from under the bench to 
look the newcomers over. When the 
rooster noticed the strange dark animals 
rolling on the floor, he leaped on one of 
them in a rage. He struck the poor little 
bear with his tough spurs. The little 
bear covered his face with his hands like 
a person and howled, ““Yow!” Ivanovna 
rushed to the rescue. She tore the bear 
away from the rooster, and held him up 
in her arms. But the rooster kept run- 
ning up to Ivanovna, trying to jump on 
the bear. She kicked him off with her 
felt boot. 

For three days afterwards the bears 
didn’t leave the sheepskin. The one that 
was hurt would not eat. Ivanovna and 
her husband thought they were going to 
lose the baby bear. But he got well, and 
both bears kept growing bigger and 
stronger. By summer they were bigger 
than a cat, and then they grew to be the 
size of asmall dog. As they grew bigger, 
they also grew more mischievous. One 
of them would tip an earthen soup pot 
on the table, and the pot would roll and 
crack so that the hot cabbage soup would 
spill on Ivanovna or her husband. The 
other bear would hide the iron pot fork. 
Ivanovna wouldn’t miss it until the min- 
ute she was in a hurry to shove a pot into 
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the hot brick oven. Then she would have 
to crawl under the bed to find it! Both 
of the bears loved to pull feathers out of 
Ivanovna’s best pillows. They gave the 
poor woman no rest; for when they were 
not up to mischief they were stumbling 
and rolling on the floor under her feet. 
At last Ivanovna lost all her patience 
with the bears, and chased them out of 
the cottage. “Run along,” she said, 
“have all your fun outdoors! If the dogs 
chase you, you can fight them off with 
your strong paws or climb up somewhere 
where the dogs can’t reach you. Off with 
you, now!” 

So the two small bears started living a 
free life in the village streets. You would 
think they would try running into the 
forests. But they never did. Ivanovna’s 
cottage was their den. If they were 
caught in some trouble outdoors, or 
someone frightened them, the bears in- 
stantly ran into the cottage and crawled 
under the bench on their own sheepskin. 

“‘What’s the matter, you little rascals? 
What have you done now?” Ivanovna 
would scold them. And the bears would 
look as meek as lambs. Then they would 
hide behind each other and peek out 
slyly with their bright brown eyes. Iva- 
novna would give them each a good 
spanking; for she could tell by the way 


they looked that they’d been up to some » 


mischief. 

In another hour, some neighbor would 
be knocking on the window complaining, 
“Your wicked beasts, Ivanovna, have 
chased my chicks all over the village.” 

Then another neighbor would knock 
on the window and say, “My whole row 
of garlic was just ruined by your beasts! 
You can smell their breath if you don’t 
believe me!”’ 
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“©, mercy me!” wailed Ivanovna. “I 
wish there was a way of selling the ras- 
cally bears to the city!”’ 

Well, going to the city from Little 
Pines is easier said than done. In the 
spring there is a thaw, so the roads are 
just thick, muddy rivers. In the sum- 
mer there is too much work to do; no one 
would be riding to the city then. And in 
the winter, the high snowbanks and the 
hungry wolves make a trip to the city 
unsafe. So the bears had to stay on in 
the village. 

One day that summer, however, a 
hunter happened to come along to Little 
Pines. The first story he heard was 
about Ivanovna’s tame bears. The 
hunter went straight to Ivanovna’s cot- 
tage. He expected Ivanovna to show him 
the bears with great pride. But, instead, 
she told him in a tired voice to look for 
the bears outside somewhere. The 
hunter walked all through the streets of 
Little Pines looking for the bears. He 
couldn’t find them anywhere. 

“Well,” he thought, “they must have 
run away into the forest. They probably 
aren’t really tame.” 

At that moment—Bang! A _ heavy 
brick fell under the hunter’s nose. He 
quickly jumped aside and looked up at 
the near-by roof. There, in the middle 


sat two small brown bears. They were 
very busy taking the chimney apart, 





The little bears sucked the milk all day long 


brick by brick. They took turns pulling 
bricks out and letting them slide off the 
roof. And they kept putting their heads 
down to listen to the scraping noise that 
the bricks made. One of the bears stuck 
his tongue out with pleasure. 

Seeing the mischief, the hunter 
quickly ran into the cottage to tell Iva- 
novna. Ivanovna was furious. She ran 
out rolling up her sleeves, and shaking a 
fist at the bears. “Ozorniki! (rascals)”’ 
she yelled. “Get off that roof!” 

The chubby bears scuttled down as 
quickly and softly as little mice. They 
followed Ivanovna meekly into the cot- 
tage. And there she gave them such a 
thrashing as they had never had before. 

That evening three neighbors came 
with complaints; the bears had taken 
their chimneys apart and pushed the 
bricks down, so that when the fires were 
made, all the smoke came back into the 
cottages instead of going outside. 

At last poor Ivanovna started crying. 
She sobbed and wiped her eyes and nose 
with her embroidered linen apron. “See 
for yourself,” she said to the hunter, 
“what mischief they are apt to do. When 
they were little, they were harmless ba- 
bies, but now I can’t put up with them. 
Please, sir, take them away with you,” 
she begged. 

The hunter agreed, and tying ropes 
around the bears’ necks, he led them out 
of the village. When they came near the 
forest, the hunter decided to untie the 
ropes so that the bears would be free to 
run off into the forest. But what do you 
think happened? The bears were afraid 
of the forest! .They rubbed and pushed 
against the man, and threw frightened 
glances in the direction of the forest. 





They took turns pulling the bricks out and letting 
them slide off the roof 


The hunter saw that the bears 
wouldn’t leave him, so he took them to 
the city. They trudged along for two 
whole days, staying close to the man. 
Then, when they came to the city, 
the hunter put a rope around the bears 
and led them again. Before long, dogs 
ran out from every street corner barking 
and following the bears. Soon children 
heard the commotion and ran out from 
everywhere. They stared and shouted 
and pointed their fingers at the bears. 
Grownups, too, stopped to watch. In 
fact, the whole city turned out in a 
parade. 

At last the hunter came to the zoo and 
sold the bears. He got a hundred rubles 
for the pair! They liked the zoo much 
better than the forest. But they missed 
Ivanovna and the village and the feather 
pillows and brick chimneys. 
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